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KINSHIP TERMS OF THE KOOTENAY INDIANS 
By E. SAPIR 

THE Kootenay kinship data here presented were obtained in 
May, 1916, from Paul David, an old Kootenay chief who 
was then visiting Ottawa on government business relating 
to his tribe. His Indian name is Ganq'u'skle "red horns." 

The phonetic system employed is the standard system now in 
use among Americanists.^ The sonant stops (b, d, g) are to be un- 
derstood as intermediates. 

The ga- of the following terms is the first person singular pos- 
sessive pronominal prefix, "my." No distinctive vocative terms 
were given by Paul David. The pronominal forms in ga- were said 
to be used instead. Thus, ga-d'to "my father" (male speaking) 
was said by him to be also vocatively employed, "father!" 

A few remarks of a linguistic nature may be ventured, -dit'o 
(no. i) and -dife (no. 7), despite their outward resemblance, can 
hardly be etymologically related, -dd'e is doubtless a reduplicated 
stem; this is perhaps true also of -dit'o. Other reduplicated stems 
are -iap'a (no. 6), -fa't'' (no. 9), and -nan'a (no. 13). -cwm (no. 5) 
is perhaps related to its reciprocal -co (no. 2). -tea (no. 10) and 
-tci'ya (no. 11) are doubtless related terms, -ba't' (no. 19) is evi- 
dently a derivative of -ba (no. 18); for -t' compare no. 16. Nos. 
20, 21, and 26, ending in -natkl, are based on nos. 4, 5, and 22 re- 
spectively, -atcawa't's (no. 25) is derived from -atci (no. 24). 
Nos. 27-31 are clearly derivational forms, but my ignorance of 
Kootenay morphology prevents me from understanding their anal- 
ysis. 

The Kootenay system of kinship terms offers a number of inter- 
esting features. 

I. Chief among these is probably the extensive use of distinct 

' Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 66, no. 10 (1916). 
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Meaning 


Term 










Male Speaking 


Male or Female 


Female Speaking 


I. ga-di't'o 


father 






2. ga'-co 






father 


3. ga'-ma 




mother 




4. ga-nxa'U 




son 


sister's son (see 
also no. 20) 


5. ga'-cwM 




daughter 


(see also no. 21) 


6. ga-ba'p'a 


f grandmother 


f grandfather 






1 (paternal or 


(paternal or 






] maternal) 


maternal) 






[ granddaughter 


[ grkndson 






daughter-in-law 




father-in-law 




sister's son's wife 






7. ga-di'l'e 






grandmother 
(paternal or 














maternal) 








granddaughter 








mother-in-law 








\ daughter-in-law 


8. ga-'a't'sutnCl 




great-grandfather 

great-grandmother 

great-grandchild 




9. ga'-fa-t' 




older brother 




10. ga'-tca 


younger brother 






II. ga-tci''ya 






younger brother 


12. ga'-tco 




older sister 




13. ga-na'n'a 




younger sister 




14. ga'-xa 


brother's child 


father's brother 
maternal aunt's 

husband' 
paternal aunt's 

husband 
(see also no. is) 




IS. ga-a''tca 


sister's child 


mother's brother 
paternal aunt's 
husband 
(see also no. 14) 




16. ga-di'ldet 




father's sister 
maternal uncle's 
wife 




17. ga'-gokH 




mother's sister 
paternal uncle's 
wife 




18. go'-fto 






brother's daugh- 
ter 


19. ga'-ba't 






brother's son 


20. ga-nxalma'thl 






sister's son (see 
also no. 4) 


21. ga-cwin'a'-tlii 






sister's daughter 
(cf. no. s) 


22. ga-nwa'spa'i 


father-in-law 
mother-in-law 
sister's daugh- 
ter's husband 


son-in-law 




23. ga'-cka't' 


brother-in-law 






24. ga-'a'tci 






sister-in-law 


2S- ga-'atca'wa'ts 


sister-in-law 




brother-in-law 
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Meaning 




Male Speaking 










Male or Female 


Female Speaking 


26. ga-nwa'spa- 




brother's father- 




tlnatld 




in-law 




2f. ga-'aqtl- 




child-in-law's 




tsma'kmik 




parent 




28. ga-xat.ga- 




parent-in-law 




oripniyaf u'm' a'l 




child-in-law (after 
spouse's or child's 
death) 




29. ga-tluma''l^^ 




sibling-in-law 
(after spouse's or 
sibling's death) 




30 gu-'ok^u- 




cousin; any re- 




xwe'm'a'l 




moter relative of 
recognized blood 




31 ga'-gMtk- 




remote relative 




na''amo. 




(exact degree of 
kinship not 






known) 





terms according to whether the speaker is male or female. The 
principle is not developed, however, with complete rigor or sym- 
metry. The following table more clearly brings out the workings 
of the principle in Kootenay. 

English term Male speaking Female speaking 

father no. i no. 2 

grandmother \ 

f o 7 

granddaughter ) 

younger brother 10 11 

brother's son 14 \ 19 

brother's daughter 14 i 18 

sister's son 15 \ 20 (or 4) 

sister's daughter 15 J 21 

father-in-law 22 \ 6 

mother-in-law 22 J 7 

daughter-in-law 6 7 

brother-in-law 23 25 

sister-in-law 25 24 

sister's son's wife 6 ? 

sister's daughter's husband 22 ? 

For other relationships the same Kootenay term is employed by 
both sexes. It is to be noted that only certain of the terms entered 
in the sex-table (nos. i, 2, 7, 10, 11, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24) are ex- 
clusively used by either male or female ; the rest have a wider range 
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of significance that includes usages applying to each sex singly or 
both indifferently. The application of the sex principle is thus 
involved in a good deal of irregularity and criss-crossing. 

2. The principle of reciprocity is illustrated in a number of 
terms : 



grandfather 

grandchild (man speaking) 

grandmother (man speaking) . . . 
grandson (woman speaking). . . . 
grandmother (woman speaking) 
granddaughter (woman speak'g) 

great-grandparent. 

great-grandchild 

father's brother 

man's brother's child 

mother's brother 

man's sister's child 

son-in-law 

man's parent-in-law 

man's daughter-in-law 

woman's father-in-law 

woman's daughter-in-law 

woman's mother-in-law 

wife's brother 

man's sister's husband 

husband's sister 

woman's brother's wife 

man's sister-in-law 

woman's brother-in-law 



.no. 6' 

6> 

7 

8 

14 

IS 

22 

6 

7 

23 

24 

25 



Particularly remarkable is the fact that while the terms for uncle 
(nos. 14, 15) are reciprocally used (man's brother's or sister's child), 
this does not hold true for the terms for aunt (nos. 16, 17), each of 
the four reciprocal possibilities being here distinguished (nos. 18- 
21). The grandparent-grandchild relation may be most readily de- 
fined by saying that -bap' a applies to all reciprocal possibilities ex- 
cept when two females are concerned (no. 7). Similarly, a single 
term is used for all parent-in-law-child-in-law relationships (no. 
22) except where a daughter-in-law is involved (nos. 6, 7). 

3. The sex of the connecting relative is not considered in Koot- 
enay except in the avuncular-nepotic relationships (nos. 14-21). 

4. Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the Kootenay 
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kinship system is the partial confusion of terms of consanguinity 
and terms of affinity: 

man's granddaughter \ . / man's daughter-in-law 

.no. 6., 



}... 



woman's grandfather I I woman's father-in-law 

woman's granddaughter. . \ /woman's daughter-in4aw 

woman's grandmother I " ' I woman's mother-in-law 

father's brother 14 mother's (or father's) 

sister's husband 

mother's brother 15 father's sister's husband 

father's sister 16 mother's brother's wife 

mother's sister 17 father's brother's wife. 

The first two of these terms are readily understood as developed 
from teknonymous usage. The woman speaks of and addresses 
her parents-in-law in terms of her children ; her father-in-law is her 
child's grandfather, her mother-in-law is her daughter's grand- 
mother. The reciprocal usages (daughter-in-law) would follow on 
the analogy of other reciprocal terms. The other four terms may 
be thought to suggest the customary marriage of a sibling^ pair of 
opposite sex to another such pair. To put this idea into more 
realistic terms, two male friends marry each other's sisters. On 
the other hand, the nomenclature may be merely due to a psycho- 
logical cause, a feeling for symmetrical patterning. 

5. Note the use of distinctive terms for relatives by affinity 
when the connecting link is deceased (nos. 28, 29). 

6. The identity or practical identity of the terms for woman's 

sister's child (nos. 4, 20, 21) with those for son and daughter (nos. 

4. 5) suggests the customary marriage of a widower to his deceased 

wife's sister. In other words, her sister's children are her own 

potential (step-)children. On the other hand, it is worth noting 

that "identical" cousins are apparently not classed as brothers 

and sisters (see no. 30). 

Geological Survey, 
Ottawa, Can. 



' "Sibling" indicatesbrother or sister. 



